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relations of the Indian Government with Tibet consequently involve special difficulties which have rather increased than decreased with time. In 1774 Warren Hastings, on receipt of a letter from the TIshi Lama at Shigatse, sent a mission which was well received at that place but was not allowed to visit Lhasa. In 1783 a second mission was sent which brought back a promise from the Regent, addressed to the Tashi LUma, admitting any native traders who might be recommended by the Governor-General to trade at Shigatse, and promising them help in securing transport for their merchandise from the frontiers of Bhutan. In 1792 the Nepalese invaded Tibet, and were only driven out of 'Shigatse by the aid of the Chinese, who, believing that the Indian authorities had encouraged the Gurkhas, established a post at PhSri and forbade natives of Bengal to enter Tibet. So matters remained until, in 1873, fresh attempts were made to open up trade with the country, and a road was carried from India, through Sikkim, to the frontier at Jelep-La. In a convention concluded at Chefoo with China, in 1876, provision was made for the protection of any mission sent to Tibet. By a convention ratified in 1887 it was agreed that the contemplated mission should be abandoned ; but the Chinese Government formally accepted the duty, 'after careful inquiry into the circumstances, to adopt measures to exhort and encourage the people with a view to the promotion and development of trade * with India, In the following year the Tibetans, without provocation, made a hostile advance to Lingtu, a place 12 miles inside the Sikkim frontier, and were expelled with heavy losses, Further negotktions followed, and in 1890 a convention was concluded between Great Britain and China, the latter power acting on behalf of Tibet also* In accordance with its terms regulations for trade were agreed upon by the British and Chinese Governments in 1893, by which a trade mart was to be opwed at Yatung, where the right to post a British officer was conceded, and facilities for commerce in all goods, save tea and certain other articles, were to be granted to India. In 1895 delegates from India, China, and Tibet were appointed to demarcate the frontier, but the Tibetans declined to take part in the work and destroyed some of the pillars erected. Remonstrances addressed to the Dalai Lama against these proceedings ware unheeded, and in 1902 an officer was sent to exclude the Tibetans from grounds on the British side of the Border which they had occupied* Blockhouses erected by them in violation of the frontier were destroyed, and an arrangement was made with China for